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| Georges Mougenot, 


| Manufacturer to the Royal Conservatoire of Music 
Brussels, 


Messrs. Ropatr, Carte & Co., who have beea 
appointed sole agents for the United Kingdor:, nave 
very great pleasure in introducing ibe Violins, Tenors, 
| and Violonccllos of the distisyuished Belgian Maker, 
| Georges Mougenot, manufacturer to the Royal Con- 
| servatoire cf Music, Brussels. At'2 time when old 

ifius of any character command prices so much 
| beyond their intrinsic value, 
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purchasers not un- 
ask themselves whether they would not be 
their money to greater advantage by 
purchasing a new violin which, being artistically 
made from carefully choser and naturally. seasoned 
wood, might be relied upon not only to fully meet 
| their irouediate requirements, but also, through 

| continual improvement which use and age prodnce 
bs in a fine violin or violoncello, to become a finer 
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NOTICES. found the conductor’s chair adorned with a 
pata laurel wreath, entwined with the national 


Those of our subscribers whose subscriptions ave 
now due ave vequested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delay as possible, or 
the posting of their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post free 
for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for America, the 
Colonies, and abroad. Our American subscribers 
may vemit us $1 note, which will cover a subscrip- 
tion of 16 issues post free. 

All communications, invitations, tickets for con- 
cevts, Gc., &»c., should be addressed to the Editor, 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 





CURRENT EVENTS&CONCERT NOTES 
AT HOME. 


Mr. Emit Kreuz has been the successful 
competitor of the prize—( £20) for a quintet 
for strings and horn, offered by Mr. Leslie 
. Alexander. Mr. Hamish McCunn and Mr. 
Edward German were the judges. Com- 
petitors sent in works from France, Germany, 
and Italy. The Quintet, which is shortly to 
be published, consists of four movements, 
and is written in E flat major. 
Mr. August Manns celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday on Monday, March rath. 
When taking his place on the platform he 








colours, and a prolonged outburst of applause 
greeted the veteran conductor of the Crystal 
Palace Orchestra. 

Herr Rosenthal’s third Recital on March 
gth crowned the successes this great 
player has obtained. His conception of 
Schumann’s “ Carnival” was a revelation, 
whilst his rendering of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata 
in E flat,” Op. 81, ‘* L’adieu, L’absence, Le 
retour,” was highly interesting. Liszt’s 
‘* Rhapsodies,” arranged by Herr Rosenthal, 
closed the programme and Chopin’s “ Ber- 
ceuse ” was given as a final encore. 

Messrs. Petschnikoff, Mark Hambourg and 
Miss Elsa Ruegger, the clever young ’cellist, 
will finish their successful American tour. 
She was expected to sail for Europe on the 
4th of April, after having played with the 
chief symphonic orchestras of North America. 

For April 30th and May rst to the 5th Mr. 
Newman intends that the combined orches- 
tras of Messrs. Wood and Lamoureux shall 
give the following symphonies, at the London 
Musical Festival at Queen’s’ Hall; 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica’’ No. 5 in C minor 
and No. 7 in A; Brahms’s No. 2 in D; 
‘T'schaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathetique” and Schubert’s 
‘« Unfinished ” in D minor. 

The Bach choir gave its only concert this 
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season on Tuesday evening, March 2oth, at 
Queen's Hall. The conductorship was 
undertaken by Sir Hubert Parry, in place 
of Professor Stanford who was ill. The 
principal violin was Mr. A. Burnett, organist 
Mr. H. R. Bird, vocalists, Miss Ethel Wood, 
Mr. Gregory Hast, Miss Ada Crossley, and 
Mr. Andrew Black. We understand that 
the Bach Choir is to be reconstructed. 

lhe second season of the Curtius Concert 
Club ended in a highly successful manner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel being the artists of 
the evening. The gifted couple were 
thoroughly appreciated, and Mr. Henschel 
was warmly congratulated upon the success 
of his new opera performed at Dresden. 

Mr. G. Pleyel Powell, violinist, assisted at 
Mr. Munro-Davidson’s organ recital at the 
Northern Polytechnic. In addition to per- 
forming in a most efficient manner Wieni- 
awski’s ‘‘ Legende” he played the violin 
obligato in Gounod’s ‘“*Ave Maria,” with 
beautiful tone and expression to Miss Regina 
de Sale’s singing. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave 
a very successful concert on March a2ist. 
The Orchestra, under the baton of Stewart 
Macpherson, played Schubert’s “‘Symphony,”’ 
No. 4, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Cariolan ” Overture 
and a new “Suite” by H. L. Farjeon, en- 
titled, ‘‘Hans Anderson’s Fairy Tales.” 
Miss Muriel Handley, who was the star of 
the evening, played in brilliant style @,con- 
certo by Davidoff. Miss Handley proves 
that she will be able to hold a high position 
among English instrumentalists. 

Three concerts are announced at the 
Queen’s Hall by M. Ysaye on May 17th, 
23rd, and 31st. 

A new ‘Concerto Dramatique”’ for 
violoncello and piano, composed by M. 
Ernest de Munck has recently been pub- 
lished in Paris. 

It will be good news to all lovers of music 
that Herr Rosenthal is expected back in 
London in June, and will give recitals at 
St. James’s Hall, besides appearing at the 
Philharmonic. He is at present on the 
Continent. 

The autumn tour of the Meister Glee 
Singers, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
W. Sinkins, promises to be most successful. 
In addition to this popular quartet, the party 
includes Mrs. Helen Trust, Mme. Fricken- 
haus, and Miss Nadia Sylva. The Meister 
Glee Singers have accepted a special engage- 
ment for eight consecutive weeks at the 
Hippodrome, commencing April gth. 

Little Master Raymond Peckotsch, the 
boy violinist, whose portrait appeared 1 





in this journal, was latterly playing with great 
success at Mr. Albert Chevalier’s recitals. 
The Evening Standard speaks of him as “a 
remarkably gifted boy violinist, who plays 
difficult pieces with perfect intonation.” 

A fashionable audience assembled at the 
Kensington Town Hall, when an interesting 
concert was given by the students of the 
ladies department of King’s College, Ken- 
sington Square, of which Miss Lilian Merry 
Faithfull is the vice-principal. The concert 
opened with the ‘‘Overture to Egmont” by 
Beethoven, conducted by Herr Woltmann. 
Miss Eveline Hull, a pupilof Madame Haas, 
showed much promise in her pianoforte per- 
formance of Schumann’s “ Fantasiestuck,” 
Op. 3. Miss Enid Milman, pupil of Herr 
Woltmann, proved that she possesses a good 
deal of ability with the violin in her render- 
ing of Jeno Hubay’s ‘‘ Mazurka,” and pro- 
duced such a fascinating effect as to merit 
an encore. A number of other artists con- 
tributed to the success of the evening, and 
as amateurs the members of the choral class 
and orchestra won laurels for themselves and 
their talented conductors. ’ 

Mr. Charles Jacoby, the well known 
violinist, will give a concert under the 
management of the Concert Direction 
Ernest Cavour at St. James’s Hall on April 
28th, when he will be assisted by Miss 
Llinos Eglinton (soprano), her first appear- 
ance in London; Miss Jane Spencer (con- 
tralto), her first appearance; Miss Mildred 
Marks (piano), her first appearance; Miss 
Nellie Jacoby (piano); Mr. M. Jacoby 
(second violin); Mr. Emil Kreuz (viola), 
and Mr. Charles Ould (violoncello). 

We learn from the Sunday Times that the 
Crystal Palace Orchestra is to be disbanded 
at the end of the current series of concerts ; 
after an existence of forty-four years. It is 
not yet decided whether it will be reformed 
in the autumn. At the Saturday Concert, 
March 31st, Miss Maud MaCarthy made her 
re-appearance after her extended tour in 
Australia, giving evidence of further progress 
in Bach’s A minor Concerto. 

M. Gorski appeared at the Philharmonic 
Concert, when Max Bruch’s Concerto in G 
minor was his solo. He performed the same 
Concerto under the composer’s direction on 
the occasion of his first appearance here in 
1893. 

The talented violinist, Mr. Siegmund Beel, 
played, at the Crystal Palace under the 
direction of Mr. Manns, Beethoven’s Con- 
certo, and met with the greatest success. 
After fulfilling some engagements in Brussels 
he intends to return to London. 
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Birmingham: The violinist, Mr. John Lawson, was 
engaged to play at the Birmingham Orchestral Society 
concert on March 19th, when Lalo’s ‘‘ Symphonie 
Espagnole | and Vieuxtemps’s ‘‘ Fantasie Caprice " 
were his solos. At the Liscard Orchestral Society on 
March 31st, Mr. Lawson undertook Beethoven's 
‘Violin Concerto and Ernst's ‘‘ Air Hongrois.”’ 


Liverpool: Lady Hallé, who had been engaged to 
appear at the Philharmonic Society's Concert, had to 
be substituted by Miss Maud Powell, the American 
violinist, who fairly took the audience by storm and 
created quite a furore by her brilliant contribution of 
Saint-Saens’s Concerto, Op. 61. Miss Powell also 
played three movements from Bach's Sixth Sonata, 
unaccompanied. 


Manchester: A crowded house attended the two 
thousandth performance at the Prince’s Theatre, of 
M. Van Biene’s well-known play, ‘‘The Broken 
Melody.” The great actor musician was presented 
with a handsome gold chronometer and chain and a 
diamond stud pin, by many admirers and friends, and 
the members of his company gave a gold match-box 
which encloses a portrait of the musician’s mother, as 
well as a beautifully illustrated address. Mr. Van Biene 
received many floral tributes and telegrams of congratu- 
lation. He spoke feelingly of the kindness with which 
he and his company had been received in all parts of the 
country. In addition to giving a special ‘cello recital, 
M. Van Biene declaimed a new war poem entitled 
‘“Majuba Hill.” After narrating the circumstances 
of the heroic fight, the poem declared that a day of 
reckoning has come at last, and that the insolent foe 
is to be taught that we mean to avenge Majuba Hill. 
The vigorous manner in which M. Van Biene recited 
the poem, appealed strongly to the feelings of the 
audience, and he was rewarded by being recalled agzin 
and again before the curtain. A splendid wreath and 
a bouquet were presented to him at the close of the 
first act. 

Keighley: Mr. Willis Ackroyd, a former resident of 
Keighley, has been ss principal professor of 
the Zurich School of Music. Many of our readers 
will remember Mr. Ackroyd taking part in several 
concerts in Keighley about eight years ago. A special 
benefit concert was given previous to his taking up a 
three years’ scholarship at the Royal College of 
Music. The exhibition was afterwards extended to 
five years. Mr. Ackroyd, who is twenty-four years 
old, has latterly studied under Dr. Joachim, at Berlin. 
His father and grandfather, and all the family are 
musical. As recently as March rst, an open scholar- 
ship at the Royal College of Music for the flute was 
won by a younger brother, George Ackroyd. The 
following references to Mr. W. Ackroyd we take from 
separate issues of a German newspaper :—‘‘ The palm 
was carried of on this occasion by an Englishman, Mr. 
W. Ackroyd, from Berlin, a scholar of Joachim. He 
is a very good violinist, with solid technical knowledge 
and assured rhythmical feeling. His play, however, 
does not show much emotion, but on the other hand, 
displays correctness, clear, healthy tone and natural 
expression—all things which are of the first conse- 
quence in quartet music.’ ‘‘The quartet received 
from Messrs. Ackroyd, of Berlin, Pfirslinger, Ebner, 
and W. Fruchler, of this place, a most excellent ren- 
dering. Mr. Ackroyd is a violinist who pleases one 
better each time one hears him, and against whom the 
reproach of defective emotion can no longer be main- 
tained. The repetition of the quartet was the best 





all-round rendering which we have heard for a long 
time from our local quartet party.” 


Harrogate: The annual concert in the Spa Rooms 
of the Harrogate Literary Society, took place on 
Wednesday, March 7th, when Herr H. Dittmar was 
the recipient of unstinted applause for his masterly 
performance of Wieniawski's second ‘“ Polonaise 
Brilliante." His other numbers were Svendsen's 
‘*Romance” and ‘‘ Moto Perpetuo"’ by Ries, these 

ieces affording him further yg, eee for display- 
ing his abilities on the violin. The Arion Glee Singers 
and several solo singers took part in the concert. 

Liverpool: The Liverpool Philharmonic Society has 
re-engaged Miss Maud Powellas solo violinist at their 
concert on December 4th next. 


Bournemouth: A concert will be held under the 
direction of Mr. C. W. Sinkins, when Miss Nadia 
Sylva will be the solo violinist, with Herr George 
Liebling at the piano. 


York: Herr Padel’s second subscription concert 
took place in the central hall of the exhibition 
buildings, which was very badly attended. M. Padel 
had obtained the valuable services of Mr. Rawdon 
Briggs and Mr. J. S. Bridge (violins), Mr. J. Holme 
(viola), and Mr. Walter Hatton (violoncello). Herr 
Padel was the pianist. The opening piece was Mozart's 
Quartet, B flat major, No. 15. It is a well known 
work, but familiarity with it does not detract from the 
charm which it always exercises over the minds of the 
listeners. New beauties areever apparent, and when 
the work is rendered by performers of the ability of 
Messrs. Rawdon Briggs, Bridge, Holme and Hatton, 
they are brought out with augmented force. The 
performance yesterday was an extremely fine one. 
Mr. Walter Hatton gave a solo for the ‘cello in F 
major, by Marcello. Messrs. Briggs and Bridge were 
associated in a violin duet by Spohr, and it was a 
delightful piece of instrumentation. The work is in 
two movements—andante and allegro—and abounds 
with that rich melody so characteristic of the com- 
poser. It was exquisitely played, and greatly enjoyed 
by the audience. The concluding piece on the pro- 
gramme was Dvorak’s Quintet, Op. 81, A major. The 
great Bohemian composer seemed to revel in varying 
moods when composing alternately plaintive, weird, 
wild and vivacious. Yet he never allowed those 
moods to interfere with the production of the most 
delicious harmony. The Quintet which was given 
yesterday is a splendid example of his peculiar style, 
and each movement received a perfect rendering at 
the hands of Messrs. Briggs, Bridge, Holme and 
Hatton, and Herr Padel. 


Glasgow: A recital of violin and pianoforte music 
was given in Queen's Rooms by Miss Margaret Horne, 
a well known local violinist, and Miss Grace Ellis, 
one of Madame Carreno’s pianoforte pupils. The 
attendance was fairly large; and each artist was the 
recipient of warm compliments. Miss Horne has 
made great strides since she appeared at the 
Athenzum annual concert some years ago. She was 
then only a promising student. Now she may rank as 
a finished artist. Her execution is neat and grace- 
ful, and commendably free from affectation, yet, 
perhaps, hardly brilliant enough at present to do 
complete justice to such a piece as Beethoven's D 
major Sonata. Her command of the resources of the 
instrument, the beauty of her tone, and breadth of 
her phrasing were, however, manifested in several 
solos, including Handel’s A major Sonata and the 
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familiar ‘‘ Romance " and “ Allegro a la Zingara” of 
Wieniawski. In response to a hearty recall for her 
last contribution, Miss Horne responded by giving a 
good performance of Saint Saens's ‘‘ Le Cygne." 


Earl's Court: The members of the Bolton Musical 
Society mustered in full force at the Bolton Hotel on 
March 5th, when Mr. John Watt, one of the most 
popular gentlemen of the neighbourhood, took the 
chair. Amongst the artists who contributed towards 
the enjoyment of the members of this Society was 
Mr. Jan Mulder, who played two ‘cello solos, one 
a Nocturne by Chopin, and the second a Polacca from 
his own pen, with great artistic merit and excellent 
taste —— 

Cheltenham : The Misses Beale and Theobald, pro- 
prietoresses of the Woodfield School of Music, gave a 
most successful concert on February 26th. There 
was a large orchestra of some seventy performers, and 
amongst the artists were Mr. John Dunn, the English 
violinist, and Mr. J. E. R Teague. The conductor, 
Mr. Phillip Shadwick, held his forces well in hand, 
and the local press greatly praised the efforts of the 
artists. Mr. John Dunn was heard in Ernst's familiar 
Othello" Fantasie, and the adagio from Spohr's 
Ninth Concerto, whilst Mr. Teague’s solos were a 
charming love song by himself, and Popper's well 
known “ Elfantanz." Both the artists met with the 
most enthusiastic reception. 

Darlaston: A grand concert was given on Monday, 
February 12th, on which occasion Mr. J. Henley’s 
band proved its great efficiency in various orchestral 
items, including a selection by Nowowieski, and 
Overture, ‘‘ Harpers of Wales,” by Valte, and a 
patriotic grand march entitled ‘‘ Honour to the Brave,” 
by Riviere. Miss J. E. Mills, a highly promising 
pupil of Mr. J. Henley, was heard in a violin solo by 
Singelee to great advantage. ‘. 


Huddersfield: A grand concert was given on January 
29th, in which Messrs. Haddock's Leeds orchestra of 
seventy performers, and in addition Mr. William 
Henley, solo violinist, took part. Mr. Wm. Henley 
delighted the audience by the wonderful facility and 
ease with which he played with great effect Max 
Bruch's Concerto, Op. 26, and his own “ Caprice"’ 
on Russian Themes, the latter being played with 
marvellous power and effect. He was vociferously 
encored, and gave the ‘‘ Hymn to the Emperor” 


for an encore. 


ABROAD. 

From Stuttgart is announced the death of 
the conductor of the Court- Orchestra, Mr. 
Karl Doppler. He was born at Lemberg in 
1826, and commenced his musical career as 
flutist, in which capacity he was known as a 
virtuoso. He undertook concert tours 
through Germany, Austria, and _ visited 
Paris, Brussels, and London. In 1865 he 
settled in Stuttgart, where he fulfilled his 
duties faithfully. 

Our contemporary, Le Ménestrel, announces 
that the inhabitants of Leipzig have en- 
gaged the sculptor, Mr. M. H. Stein, for 
the erection of a monument in that town of 
Richard Wagner. 

The violinist, M. Marteau, has been 








engaged as first professor at the Conser- 
votoire in Geneva. 

The violinist, M. Ondricek, displayed a 
wonderful presence of mind during a concert 
at Wilna. Whilst playing the G minor Fugue 
of Bach the electric light suddenly went out, 
and the concert room, which was crowded, 
was left in utter darkness. M. Ondricek, 
however, went on playing quietly as if nothing 
had happened, thus preventing a _ panic 
amongst the audience. When the hall was 
again lit up, the artist received tremendous 
ovations and thanks for his presence of mind. 

The organist of St. Pierre in Vienna, M. 
Charles Rowland, is said to have found in a 
cupboard which had not been opened for 
many years, some old music and a certain 
number of autographs of Beethoven and 
Schubert. Amongst these manuscripts is an 
unfinished ‘ Rondo in B flat major for piano 
and orchestra” which it has always been 
understood was not finished by Beethoven, 
but by his pupil and friend, Carl Czerny. 
The society of the ‘ Friends of Music” in 
Vienna has thus acquired an interesting 
relic to add to their store. 

We hear through the Allegemeine Musik- 
Zeitung that the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Dr. Hans 
Richter, will start on a great concert tour on 
April 19th. They intend visiting part of 
Italy, Switzerland and the greater part of 
Germany. i 

M. Quintano will open his violin college at 
1227, Lexington Avenue, on March 7th, with 
a concert by his corps of professors, assisted 
by Miss Mary Helen Howe and other artists. 

Mr. Chapek, who is a representative of the 
celebrated Prague School of violin playing 
and director of the violin part of the Kelso 
School of Music, has now established an 
attractive studio at his residence, 5821, 
Jackson Ave, Hyde Park, Chicago. His 
genial manners and artistic accomplishments 
have gained for him a popular position. He 
played recently at the Vesper Service in 
Kent Theatre at the University of Chicago, 
with much success, the “‘ Andante” from 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and Raff's 
“ Cavatina.” 

A well known Parisian violinist, M. Jules 
Armingand, has just died in Paris, aged 
seventy-nine. He was the founder of the 
highly esteemed string quartet, in which he, 
as first violinist, was associated with Messrs. 
L. Jacquard, E. Lalo and Mas. He wasa 
man of deep thought and literary ability, 
one of his best known publications being 
“Consonances and _ Dissonances”’ and 
** Modulations,” 
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At Paardeberg, passed away. the Major 
Charles Russell Day, an eminent musician, 
whose study of the music of the Hindus, 
during his stay in India, resulted in his 
publishing the well known volume, ‘ The 
Music and Musical Instruments of Southern 
India and the Deccan.” He was in charge 
of the arrangements of the musical depart- 
ment of the Royal Military Exhibition, 
South Kensington, in 18go. 

The funeral of Herr Carl Bechstein, the 
celebrated pianoforte manufacturer, was one 
of the grandest pageants seen in Berlin. 
The Emperor and Empress of Germany 
were represented by His Excellency, Count 
Mirbach, and the world of music, literature, 
art, science and politics all assembled to do 
honour to his memory. Carl Bechstein was 
born on June ist, 1826, at Gotha, and died, 
March 6th, rg00. It was Dr. Hans von 
Bilow, who first recognised the worth of 
the Bechstein pianos and who, in 1856, used 
one of them on which to play Liszt’s B flat 
minor sonata. In 1862 Bechstein first ex- 
hibited in London, and where a branch was 
opened in 1879. As a man Carl Bechstein 
won the hearts of all who had to deal with 
him, and nothing could be more touching 
than the reverence shown by rich and poor 
alike, who were present at the interment. 

Mr. Fritz Kneislter, a young Austrian, 
has met with extraordinary success at his 
concert in the Beethoven Hall, Berlin, where 
he played the Goldmark and the Bach A 
minor concertos, also the “ Devil’s Trill,” 
by Tartini...He is a highly genial violinist 
and is bound to make a great mark. 

Two statues are in process of being 
modelled by Professor Clemens Buscher, of 
Mendelssohn and Carl Immermann, which 
are to be placed on the front of the Diissel- 
dorfer Theatre, Germany. Interest centres 
on Mendelssohn as having for a time been 
conductor of the orchestra of that theatre. 
He is represented in the then prevailing 
fashion, and stands as if conducting. 
Immermann is represented when leading 
a rehearsal, holding a book in his hand, 
whilst his head is bent, as if listening. 

From the Allgemeine Musth-zeitung we 
learn that the Conservatoire of Music in 
Athens is developing in a wonderful degree. 
A choir has been formed, and Herr Jacob 
Bohm, of Dresden, is the latest addition to the 
teaching staff. 

The eminent violinist, M. Charles Dancla, 
was heard on March 2gth, at the Salle Pleyel, 
where his own compositions were received 
with great applause. M. Dancla, who in 
his youth was a a pupil of Baillot, represents 





the classical in its finest manner. His 
“« Fantasie Dramatique,” his Trio in D major, 
his pretty piece, ‘‘ Clochette”’ and variations 
for four violins on the ‘‘ Carnival de Venice,” 
all met with the greatest success. The 
excellent pianist, M. Rié, joined M. Dancla 
in a sonata for violin and piano by H. Bar- 
bedette. Messrs. Gibier, Montardon, Cros- 
Sainte-Ange, and Houfflack assisted at the 


concert. 
——j—— 
OBSERVATIONS. 


HERR JoacuimM is just now making a concert 
tour in Italy. His concert in Rome, under 
the auspices of the St. Cecilia Society, which 
was a great success, has been followed by 
one in Florence organized by the Cherubini 
Society. ” . . 

The final competition for Pree Open 
Scholarships in the Royal College of Music 
took place on Saturday at the College, when 
the following fifteen were elected :—piano- 
forte, Ethel M. Brigstock, London; James 
Friskin, Glasgow ; Clara E. Smith, London. 
Singing, Mildred F. Evans, Manchester ; 
Julia E. B. Hall, Bristol; Seth Hughes, 
London; Norman E. Ridley, Gateshead ; 
Harold E. Wild, Manchester. Organ, George 
Dyson, Halifax; Walter B. C. Wiltshire, 
Brighton. Violin, Vera L. D. W. Evans, 
London; Valentino Genuari, London. Vio- 
loncello, Charles G. Blackford, London. 
Flute, George Ackroyd, Bradford. Trumpet, 
Frank R. Moore, London. 

* * 





* 

According to Le Ménestrel, there has been 
a revolution in Pampeluna, and all on account 
of a violinist. The Spanish town has the 
honour of counting Pablo Sarasate among 
its sons, and is naturally very proud of the 
fact. On his part, the famous fiddler so loves 
his birthplace as to pay it an annual visit, at 
the Feast of San Firmino—on each occasion 
giving a performance for the benefit of the 
poor. Needless to say, the poor rise up and 
bless him. Indeed, the whole town receives 
with open arms its favourite child. “ But Mr. 
Sarasate is not a Carlist, and this year the 
municipality, having been elected on the 
Carlist ‘‘ ticket,” made bold to decree that 
there should be no more cakes and ale in 
honour of the violinist. They reckoned 
without their masters. The population rose 
en masse, and the conscript fathers of Pampe- 
luna took to their heels—in other words, they 
bowed to the public opinion and resigned 
their places. The new municipality is Sara- 
satean to a man, and the feast will proceed 
in due course. 
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The Bayreuther Blatter states that between 
July 1, 1898, and the same date in the year 
following there were 1,342 representations of 
Wagnerian operas in the German tongue, 
being an increase of 110 as compared with 
1897-8. Only 183 performances in foreign 
languages took place: In France, 58; in 
England, 39: in Belgium, 33; in America, 
15; Sweden, 14; Holland, 13; Italy, 8; 
Spain, 5. The opera most frequently per- 
formed during the twelve months was “ Tann- 
hauser”’ (280), next came “* Lohengrin” (277), 
and otkers in the following order: ‘“ Flying 
Dutchman” (168), ‘‘ Mastersingers” (136), 
‘““Walkyrie” (126), ‘ Rheingold” (88), 
«« Gotterdammerung ” (79), ‘‘ Siegfried ” (77), 
‘* Rienzi" (61), ‘Tristan ” (47). From these 
figures it appears that there were 786 per- 
formances of works in the composer’s early 
manner aS,against 553 representations of the 
later music-dramas. In the first list only 
four works figure, and in the second are six. 

The Daily Telegraph says:-—‘‘I have 
received the following communication from 
Mr. William H. Gregory: ‘1 am sorry to 
inform you that the concert which I have 
been endeavouring to organise on behalf of 
the above poor woman (Miss Susanna Cole, 
A.R.A.M.), is likely to fall through. I have 
done all that mortal man can do to make it a 
success, and have received great kindness 
from many artists, but | fear it will all end in 
a fiasco. Mr. Santley, Mr. Lloyd, Miss Butt, 
Miss Crossley and others have generously 
offered to assist, but I have been unable to 
secure the services of a prima donna. 
Without the help of some such star it would 
be useless to go on with the affair, and I 
regret it more than I can express:’ All 
generous hearts will join in Mr. Gregory’s 
regrets. It may be, however, that the publi- 
cation of his letter will bring forward the 
needed prima donna. Our ‘first woman’ 
is nearly always a kindly soul. It may be 
added that, among the patrons of the proposed 
concert, were eight members of the Royal 
family, an archbishop, and three bishops.” 

* Xk * 


A well-known vocal artist calls my atten- 
tion to the fact that, as she puts it, 
‘‘musicians generally are suffering: terribly 
from the war in South Africa.” ‘ They have 
all,” this correspondent goes on to say, 
‘« given their‘services ungrudgingly, not once, 
but many times, during the past few months, 
for the war funds, and their most frequent 
remark is, ‘I wish I could do more.’ Every 
one who reads the papers will, | am sure, 
agree with what | say, but few know the 





dismay with which so many of us are con- 
templating the coming season and following 
months. . . Only a few weeks since, I 
was speaking to some well-known musical 
agents, and one said to me, ‘ We are in 
despair. No less than thirty band engage- 
ments have been countermanded for next 
month.’”’ The picture is, of course, a serious 
one, but there are grounds for hope that it 
will speedily: turn out to be a dissolving 
view. 
* * * 

From a list published by Mr. Whitehead, 
St. James's ticket office, it appears that the 
Hall is engaged for only six concerts in April, 
and, so far, only for nine in May. In Mr. 
Newman’s list I find that, apart from Sunday 
performances, Queen’s (large) Hall is secured 
for eleven concerts in April, and thirteen in 
May. This gives an aggregate of thirty-nine 
concerts in the two halls in two months. 


Prince Joachim Albert of Prussia, the 
youngest son of the Regent of Brunswick, 
who is twenty-five years of age, has shown 
great talent for musical compositions. An 
‘* Adagio and Melody” for organ and ’cello 
have met with great success and were latterly 
performed in the Garrison Church of Berlin. 

* * * 

An American contemporary, the Violin 
World, says ‘‘ Henri Marteau, the renowned 
French violinist, made his first appearance 
this season at the Philharmonic on Friday, 
March 8th. He on this occasion introduced 
us to a new concerto by Christian Sinding. 
The Concerto is dedicated to our friend, 
Adolph Brodsky, who may tour in the United 
States next season. The composition is in 
the conventional three movements but without 
any break. It is perfectly clear to the 
listener, being simple in form. Its melodic 
material in the first and third movements is 
distinguished by muscularity rather than by 
charm; while the slow middle movement is 
elegiac in character and strikingly original. 
Mr. Marteau was heartily applauded by an 
appreciative audience.” 

* % . 

We hear from the same contemporary that 
Mr. Max Droge, the famous ’cellist, is in 
charge of the ’cello department of Giacomo 
Quintano’s new violin college at 1227, 
Lexington Ave. 

* * * 


Mr. Carl Heinzen, who finishes his tour in 
the United States during the month of April, 
is expected in London, where he intends to 
settle permanently. 
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Violin Strings. 














The ‘* Strad.” 


As already intimated in our last issue, we have for the last three 
months given Mr. Bonn’s strings a fair, and at the same time, a 
severe trial, and we are therefore able to speak of their quality from 
personal experience. It is our candid opinion that the strings are 
about the very best we have ever used, and we have found them 
most reliable both in durability and tone. This remark does, 
however, not only apply to the E strings, but we have found the A, 
D and G equally good in every respect. ‘lhey are perfectly true in 
fifths, and it was but very seldom that we came across a string that 
was perhaps not up tothe mark. The durability of the E strings 
was indeed wonderful, and we know of instances where a string has 
lasted six weeks, always tuned up to full concert pitch! We can, 
therefore, thoroughly recommend the strings to the notice of our 
friends and readers ; they wiil find that, by using them, they will 
save time and money, and violinists of an irritable and nervous 
temperament will, by using them, improve in both affability and 
amiability ; for surely there is nothing more apt to disturb the 
patience of a fiddler , Bn a-string which iseither false, or does not 
stand pulling up to pitch. We feel confident that if our friends will 
give dus strings a trial they will never use any other. 


The British Musician. 


Having given them a severe trial we are well able to testify to 
theirexcellence. We have found all thestrings—G, D, A and K— 
perfectly true, and the latter (E) in particular, brilliant yet durable. 
We are convinced that these strings are the very best we have ever 
tried, and cordially recommend them to all violinists. Mr. Bonn 
prepares them by achemical process, which renders them impervious 
tothe moisture of the hand and variation of temperature, and their 
excellence in these respects alone entitles the strings to be called ‘‘ a 
godsend to violinists.” 


The Piano, Organ and Music Trades’ 
Journal. 


Mr. Bonn has been very successful in his experiments and his 
‘Premier’ strings have gained an. excellent reputation among 
violinists for their brilliant tone and great durability. We recom- 
mend all those who are interested totest the result. 


Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review. 


Mr. J. Epwin Bonn has discovered a chemical process for the 
improvement of violin strings by rendering them unaffected by 
moisture of the hand ; the said process also improving the tone. 
Mr. Bonn, who is well known in the Isle of Wight as a violinist, 
has had considerable experience in practical chemistry, and has 
been most successful in his recent researches. 


The ‘‘Strad.” 


Mr. J. Epwin Bown sends us a set of ‘‘ Premier” Violoncello 
Strings, which as regards quality, can well stand comparison with 
Mr. Bonn’s excellent Violin Strings; they are clear in tone, perfect 
in fifths and verydurable. Can there be more said to recommend 
them? We are sure many a violoncellist will bless the moment 
when he gives them a fair trial. 


Price List Free on Application. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 
17, High Street, 
Brading, Isle of Wight. 








ST. CECILIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 
182, WARDOUR STREET, 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

ROYSTON'’S Violin Tutor, ts. 6d. nett. 

The Strad says—‘‘ We can recommend this book for class 
teaching and let it be said that the only explanation worth having 
oumnes from the master, therefore this book bids fair to become 
popular. 

PUBLICATIONS contained in the Syllabus of 
the College of Violinists’ Examinations 
for 1897. 

6 Miniatures. H. Saint-George (any one). 

3 Lyrics. Th. Polonaski (any one). 

Air Varié. Op.t. De Beriot. 

Preghiera. ) G. Saint- 

Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock. No. 45, 0r6) George. 

Scales and Arpeggi 4 Violin. E. Polonaski. 

Scales and Arpeggi for Viola. . rin 

Scales and yyoe-a for Violoncello. M. A. Coward Klee. 

20 Studies. No.8, 12, or 20. William Henley. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, for Violin and 
Piano, at ts. nett. 

6 Melodious Studies (1st Position only). Alban Henry. 

6 Melodious Recreations." Victor Hollaender. 

Petite Suite. S. 1. Fielder. 


FOR 2 VIOLINS ONLY. 


Original and Progressive Melodies. Josef Trousselle. 


‘*THE VIOLIN AND BOW,” a Treatise by 
I. B. Poznanski. 
33 separate Photographs taken from life. 


40 Pages Studies. Highly recommended by August 
Wilhelmj. 5s. nett. 


BACK NUMBERS. _ 


The following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘The Violin Times,’ and can be had from the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 


PRICE 24d. EACH, POST FREE. 
No 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - - 39 
Mr. Arthur’ Darley - - - 4! 
ee Miss Marian Jay - - - 42 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction 

of Painting by Tintoretto - - - 42 
David Techler’s Viola - 47 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn 48 
a4 Miss J. Orloff - 49 
Fac-simile Labels - - 50 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 51 
Miss L. Jackson- 53 
Mr. T. G. Briggs 54 
a Mr. C. L. Walger 55 
Fac-simile Labels - - 58 
Portrait of The Bros. Oppenheim 60 
The Elderhorst Quartette 61 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 62 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 63 
Arcangelo Corelli - 64 
Ferdinand David - 65 
Henri Vieuxtemps - - 66 

Giovanni Viotti - - 

Stradivarius in his Workshop - 

Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spohr 

Ole Bull - - - 

Miss Muriel Handley - : 

Miska Hauser - - 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart - 

Miss K. Lee - - : 

Raimund Peckotsch - - 
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FOR SALE. 


A FINE TONED FULL SIZE FOUR-STRINGED 
DOUBLE BASS. 


Recommended by a Professor, £35. 
A. F. SHEARLOCK, 
Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


~x. WANTED. 
COPIES OF “VIOLIN TIMES” 
Nos, 40, 43, 44, 46 and 57. 
Any of our readers forwarding the above 
Copies to the Editor of The “ Violin Times,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, will receive 
10s. worth of New Music, post free. 
PLEASE STATE DEGREE OF DIFFICULTY. 


R. P. SMITH. 


Musical Instruments, Strings and Fittings, 
Dealer in Italian Violins, 


3, TALBOT COURT, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 
SPECIALITIES :—VIOLINS, “STRINGS, REPAIRS, 


WILLIAM J. ACTON 


Violin, ‘Cello, Bass and Bow Maker and Repairer 





The entire work on new Instruments and the restora- 
tion of valuable old ones is personal. 
See January number of “The Stvad.” 


Gipsy Lane, Forest Gate, London. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Cloth, 2/6 post free. 





—_—__—— 


HOW TO TELL THE NATIONALITY 


OLD VIOLINS 


Illustrated with over 40 Diagrams of Scrolls, 
Sound Holes, &c., &c., of the various Schools. 





To be had of all the principal booksellers in the 
United Kingdom, or from the Publishers : 


Messrs. BALFOUR & Co., 


11, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


Musical Opinion says: ‘A tasteful and dainty little 
volume on old violins is to hand from Messrs. Balfour 
and Co., of Rood Lane, E.C. The violin makers of 
each country, although working to a common end, 
put their national characteristics into their fiddles. 
We well know that even the individual peculiarities of 
the old time makers can be traced by the experts. To 
help amateurs and others to ‘tell the nationality ' of 
their violins is the aim of this book, which has been 
well planned and carried out." 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


LIMITED. 





The following dates for Examination have 
now been fixed : 


Streatham, May 2lst. 
(Local Agent: MISS L. WEBB, 
5, Telford Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.) 
COBHAM, May 28th. 
(Local Agent :—MR.W.V. FISHER, A.C.V., 
Leigh Place, Cobham, Surrey.) 
Whitehaven, June 13th. 
(Local Agent: MR. D. ORD, F.C.V., 
16, Scotch Street, Whitehaven ) 
Barrow-in-Furness, June 14th. 
(Local Agent : MR. J. F. LEXHIME, F.CV., 
20, Hartington Street, Barrow-in- Furness.) 
Glasgow, June 19th. 
(Local Agent: MR. CARL VOLTI, F.C.V., 
20, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow.) 





Intending candidates are requested to 
communicate at once with the Local Repre- 
sentatives above named, or with 
MR. E. POLONASKI (Secretary) 

38, WARWICK ROAD, 
EARL’S COURT, 
LONDON, S.W. 


ASHDOWN EDITION 
OF 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
(VIOLIN AND PIANO.) 





Lyric Album (5 pieces).. 
Diehl. Six Gavottes .. ee 
. Burgmiiller. Three Nocturnes.. 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book I. (7 pieces).. oe oe 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ee ee 


Ernst. Four morceaux de salon 
Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 
. Lange. Six pieces .. oe o6 
. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete .. 
10. Baillot. Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6) 


12. Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op. 42 oe oe oe oe 


13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 
14. Molique. Six melodies, Op. 36.. 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 
16. Papini. Six characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 


EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
(Limited) 
LONDON. 


NEW YORK. 
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PATENT BRIDGE. 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it ade 
cided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says : ‘‘ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the outer 
strings are more clear.” 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings nave a direct bearing 


oY 
Y on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 


\ inner ones have not. 
BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
J \ FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 
- ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above all 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE ts. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Conservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 
Sote AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigs. 
J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemi iments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the “E” will pulling up to “‘A,’ 
thus standi a greater strain than any other string ever 
produced. ach is subjected to a test before leaving the hands 
of the i . Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. rd., 1s. 7d., 28., 28. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property,on or about the 2oth of every 

Month. Property intended forinsertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days prior tothat date. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr E. POLONASKI (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Offers full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 
Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, armony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the 1st of each month. 


All business communications, such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free) o* oe ‘ ve 


For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) ae 38. od. 

Trade supplied by WM. REEVES. 185, Fleet Street, E.C 

West End Agents: St. Cecitia Music PUBLISHING 


Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 
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MISS ROSE CALVER 
THE CHILD VIOLINIST, 
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MISS ROSE CALVER. 


Tuis youthful violinist is nine years of age 
and is the daughter of Mr. Henry Calver, of 
Ipswich. She took to the violin at the age 
of six and a half, and played two solos at 
the Ipswich Social Settlement when she 
was seven-and-a-half years of age before a 
very large audience. She became a pupil of 
Mr. Charles Cooke, the famous leader of the 
Ipswich Philharmonic Society. 

The little violinist has had many favourable 
criticisms from the Press, and in her playing 
we understand that she exhibits more than 
ordinary skill, and whenever she plays she 
attracts the attention of her audience, and her 
performances are always loudly applauded 
and most favourably received. 


— 2 — 
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THE FUTURE OF THEVIOLIN. 
By EuGente GRUNENBERG. 
(Translated by Chas. Peabody, Ph.D.) 
(Continued from page 86. 





From this it will be plain enough that the . 


truly famous have not composed nearly 
enough for the violin, a fact which will be 
clearer when we add that such men as 
Schumann, Schubert, Weber, Liszt, Chopin, 
Volkmann, Wagner, Bruckner, and Berlioz 
have not left a single large work for the 
violin—at least of enduring power. 

Schumann's Fantasie, Op. 131, while in 
common with the master’s other works full 
of inspiration, was still-born, principally on 
account of its technical untowardness. I 
have only heard it once in my life ; it was in 
Vienna, and I remember that neither public, 
critics, nor musical coterie was roused to 
enthusiasm, with all due respect for the 
manes of the great master; yet the. soloist 
was no other than Joseph Joachim. 

Raff was the creator of the “‘cavatina,” a 
work of almost life-enduring popularity, yet 
he composed no violin concerto that could 
outlive its author for generations. This is 
not so surprising after all, as all his more 
pretentious works suffer from a _ certain 
barrenness and dryness, the ‘ Liebes-Fee” 
for violin unfortunately not excepted. 

From Wagner we have at least the famous 
‘‘Album-Blatt,” and from Berlioz only a 
dreamy vision of what he might have done, 
namely, his ‘‘ Harold” symphony with its 
exquisite viola obbligato. We are therefore 
quite justified in entering a direct and decided 
complaint against the noble guild of com- 
posers ; this is here done with a full sense of 
form and solemnity. 





Against the classical writers we may not 
be so obdurate ; it is not to be marvelled at 
that, in view of the terrible lack of great 
violinists, and through the consequent poor 
chance of finding a publisher ready and 
willing, they felt little desire to trouble 
themselves for naught, and that they fell 
upon such devices as writing concertos for 
violin or piano. 

Now the dead cannot make good what 
they left undone in life, but the living owe it 
as a sacred duty to work with zeal and love 
to make fruitful one of the finest fields—still 
lying fallow. 

For the calming of troubled souls it may 
be added that, even if our desire for the 
increase of violin literature is not fated to be 
fulfilled, that instrument need not be con- 
cerned about its supremacy. On account of 
the leading réle which it plays in ensemble 
music, the instrument, and those who use it 
as artists, will always have their place in the 
front rank. This piece of consolation comes 
partly from the notable fact that violinists 
are, as a rule, musically more broad-minded 
than other instrumentalists—pianists not 
excepted ; this is a result of broader routine, 
wider acquaintance with literature, and—to 
put it so—stricter military discipline. 

The violinist finds, relatively speaking, in 
his youth the opportunity of learning 
thoroughly the treasures of oratorio, opera, 
melodrama, symphony, chamber music, and 
(as an accompanist in the orchestra) solos for 
voice and different instruments, as well as 
those of a lighter character such as suites, 
ballet music and the dance. It must be 


’ premised that he is sufficiently gifted to 


have the privilege of being associated with 
a musical organisation that is to be taken 
seriously, and that is conducted by a genuine 
artist. 

The pianist, on the other hand, has his 
attention directed almost entirely to the 
special literature of the piano, gigantic cer- 
tainly ; his knowledge of the works in other 
fields must be taken from piano scores of 
often doubtful value, made the more so by 
their not being appreciated through specially- 
conducted orchestral rehearsals. The result 
is that the general run of pianists lack that 
ready spontaneity, elasticity, and authority 
with which a violinist, as a rule, has become 
acquainted, and which in the end destine 
him totheleadershipof companies of many men. 

We find in fact relatively more good 
directors among violinists than among dis- 
tinguished piano players, although the former 
form only a small mass, the latter a veritable 


_ army. 
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I further use this occasion to note the fact 
that the frightfully small percentage of really 
eminent violinists is in great part traceable 
to the lack of an academic and authoritative 
“theory of violin playing,” as I have 
endeavoured to prove in an article under 
this title. 

With later generations it is to be hoped 
that this may be different, and who knows 
what else may happen ? 

People there are who have the reputation 
of reading the future; they put forth that 
some day music will return in repentance to 
the proto-proto-protoplysmal deity of ho- 
mophony (rather call it monophony). Just 
think what that would mean! The mind 
hesitates to follow out the consequences. 
First of all the total passing away of the 
polyphonic element, now so highly developed, 
and as next in logical sequence the entrance 
of a general ‘‘ Piano-Dammerung ”’ ; for it is 
hardly conceivable that anyone would care 
to take a trip over 10,000-pound concert 
grands with a single voice melody. 

Then the honourable pianists will have to 
sacrifice not only two, but nine fingers, and 
outdoing the one-armed virtuoso, Count 
Zichy, will roam round with one finger, and 
assuming the necessary hairlength, will raise 
such a furore as never was. The violin in 
case of such a turn of artistic taste will have 
nothing to complain of—in fact, will be the 
gainer. For then would Schopenhauer be 
right in saying, ‘‘ Harmony is only the sauce; 
melody is the meat.”’ Still, come what may, 
this much stands clear—that as to the future 
of the violin we need under no circumstances 
allow our gray hairs to grow. 

Quod evat demonstrandum. 





2. 
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PIETRO MASCAGNI. 


‘‘Wuat! be a miserable musician who earns scarce 
enough to give himself food? Never!" said Mas- 
cagni’s father, a baker of Leghorn, when his son 
announced his intention of giving himself to the art 
he loved. ‘ You will bea lawyer, and grow rich ; not 
a wretched fiddler!’’ But Pietro Mascagni was firm, 
and his father had to let him go hisown way. The 
path was thorny at first, and Mascagni and his wife 
had a terrible struggle during the early days of their 
married life to make both ends meet. ‘‘I shall never 
do anything,” he said one day, as he was working 
away at the score of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana '’—‘‘ never. 
That is where my work must go."’ And he threw the 
sheets on the fire. Luckily that fire was low, for there 
was no money to buy coal, and his wife rescued the 
precious work herself, and sent it on her own account 
to compete for the prize. In a day or two Mascagni 
woke up to fiad himself the most famous musician in 
Europe. He appeared before the curtain, and the 
audience cheered and shouted for nearly twenty 
minutes. Everybody wanted to know him—the world 








was at his feet. Yet so poor was he when the opera 
was produced that he had to borrow the money to 
telegraph the good news to his wife. Now he is com- 
fortably off and able to look the world cheerily in the 
face. He works wonderfuliy fast. His wife and 
children generally sit with him when he composes. 
The children climb about his knees, and when he has 
got the melody he wants he gathers them in his arms 
and rolls on the floor with them in huge delight, until 
his wife scolds him, with tears of laughter in her eyes, 
for his want of dignity. There is nothing that he loves 
more than to conduct an orchestra, but he is quick- 
tempered with the musicians. ‘Corpo di Baccho!” 
he screamed one day while conducting an orchestra 
which would take his music too fast. ‘' Do you think 
that I want you to play as quickly as I compose?” 
Mascagni does not like musical critics at all, as was 
shown by his recent speech, wherein he condemned 
them all. But they have not always been unkind to 
him.—The King. 


-—_——j——— 


MARRIAGE AS AN OBSTACLE TO 
MUSIC. 


Tue fact is strange, but none the less true, that the 
success of a musical artist in concerts is generally 
handicapped if the fact becomes known that he is 
married. Alexander Petchnikoff is the latest instance. 
The story has been carefully kept out of print, which 
gives all the more pleasure in its present recital. Why 
it should not have been known that Petchnikoff was 
married must remain unanswered. It is one of those 
questions that managers claim the box office receipts 
reply to. Not only is the Russian violinist married, 
but he is an admirable example of domesticity, such 
indeed as unartistic circles seldom allow. The story 
of his marriage is like a romance, but, unlike many 
romances that implicate artists and lesser mortals, it 
seems to be of an enduring description. Petchnikoff 
married Miss Lillie Shober, of Chicago, a little over 
two years ago. They met on a train between Paris 
and Berlin. Afterwards they met twice in Berlin, and 
on the second occasion they became engaged. 

Then the trouble began, instead of waiting to follow 
the marriage ceremony. Miss Shober, who is an 
excellent violinist herself, had been studying for three 
years under the direction of Joachim. Her parents 
were in Paris, and were duly apprised of the attach- 
ment, but even with their consent it required from 
Jan. 21st to July 13th to clear the path for the 
ceremony. Being a Russian subject, Petchnikoff had 
all kinds of legal difficulties to surmount before the 
wedding could take place in his native land. agen Rs 
musician, he naturally saw the wisdom of having his 
own way, and Miss Shober, being also a musician, 
amicably sustained him in his ideas, There were 
obstacles to be eluded, evaded and climbed over. 
One after another they were met and vanquished. 

Miss Shober embraced the Greek faith, Count 
Osten Sacken, the Russian Ambassador at Berlin, 
being her sponsor. The parents made ready to 
attend the wedding, which was to take place at 
Warsaw. Then came the final woe. To officiate 
properly in the role of parent, according to Russian 
demands, they would have been obliged to present 
their birth certificates. These had been unfortunately 
destroyed when Mrs. O'Leary's cow kicked over the 
lamp in Chicago. As parents they were simply 
ineligible. Nothing remained for the bride but to 
pack up her white silk gown and go to Warsaw for 
the ceremony unaccompanied.— Violin World. 
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PATTI’S NEW YORK DEBUT. 
HER Own ACCOUNT. 
It was the night of Nov. 16th, 1857. 

In New York, where my parents then resided, was 
a great wide thoroughfare, paved with cobble stones, 
and on the east side of this thoroughfare was a theatre 
known as Niblo's Garden. 

The piece was‘‘ Una Voce," in which my father 
and mother were playing. 

I was then a tiny girl of seven years, with a pale 
face and very, very black eyes, and next to singing, 
my favourite pastime was running down Broadway 
trundling a hoop. 

One of the first memories I have, next to that con- 
nected with my hoop, is my standing behind the scenes 
and peering through a hole in the curtain while my 
father and mother went through their performance. 

The singers as they came off the stage used to stoop 
down and give me toys and kisses, or fill my pockets 
with bon-bons. 

It was a large theatre, and it seemed almost a little 
world of itself tome. The flies seemed dreadfully 
high, and the proscenium lights very, very bright: 
but of all the artists I thought none seemed to equal 
my mother. 

Once, but not long after my début, a great soprano, 
who had been starring for a few nights, had just 
_ a long aria, rounding off with a beautiful 
trill. 

She had made her exit as the house rang with 
applause when she stooped down and looked at poor 
little me. 

‘*Oh, dear," I said, ‘‘ how badly you trilled! 
'Twasn’t close enough. Just listen to me. I'll show 
you the way.” 

I had never been taught to ‘‘ shake,” yet it came to 
me quite naturally, and a great many people besides 
my parents praised it. 

I still wonder what the famous soprano thought of 
me. An odd little creature, I’m sure. 

But before I tell you what happened on that first 
night, I must tell you why I became a prima donna at 
such an early age—because I had been a prima donna 
of the nursery months and months before. When-I 
had been put to bed on my return home with my 
father and mother from the opera, and I was quite 
certain that they and the rest of the household had 
gone to sleep, I used to hop out again and imagine 
myself even as great a personage as the famous 
soprano | have just mentioned. ; 

Oftentimes now I can see myself in a room of that 
modest brick tenement, dancing and singing, and 
dressed up in all the odd costumes I could put my 
hands on. 

Death scenes were my weakness, and I do not mind 
admitting that ‘‘ Norma"’ was my favourite. 

When I had done something which I considered 
very fine indeed, I cried out ‘‘ Brava, Adelina!" and 
threw magnificent bouquets and wreaths down before 
my own bare little feet. 

And then I would grow sleepy, palled with success, 
and so creep back to bed, leaving the bouquets and 
the wreaths in the middle of the floor. 

Shall I tell you that these magnificent tokens were 
made of old newspapers ? 

Yes. I'm sure I was a very strange little girl. 

We were all very oppressed and anxious in those 
days, and the prospects of making money were very 
bad. I was seven years old when the opera company, 
of which my father and mother were members, began 
to return so little money that I could no longer stand 
my father's troubled face. 

I remember saying, ‘‘ Don't sell your beautiful 
turquoise pin, papa. Let me help you; I can sing 








well enough, and I will be a little prima donna.” 
And I remember, too, my father's eyes filling with 
tears as he replied: 

‘No, little one, what you say is impossible.” 

But I had made up my mind, nevertheless. My 
mother had already given me lessons in music, and I 
had already practised a little with her. 

I gave them all no peace, until one day it was noised 
abroad that little Adelina, the daughter of Signor 
Patti, was to sing ‘‘ Una Voce” and “ La Sonnam- 
bula”’ at Niblo’s Garden. 

‘‘A prima donna of seven summers!" said every- 
body, and I am sure they must have laughed. 

But it was no laughing matter to me or to my 
mother and father, although I was not a bit nervous 
or frightened, but, on the contrary, full of childish 
confidence. 

I didn’t care for much to eat that evening, but 
nobody paid any attention to my want of appetite. 

I coaxed my mother, and she braided my hair and 
powdered my tiny brown face. 

We burned candles in those days, and I can still see 
myself looking for many minutes into the mirror of 
my bedroom, with the heavy shadows behind me, 
before we set out for the theatre. 

From time to time my father brought reports to us 
in our dressing-room of the appearance of the house. 
It was not a large audience. 

At seven o'clock the curtain went up, and I came 
on. I think everybody in the house must have 
applauded, for, besides having a great many friends 
there, it would have been hard of anybody not to have 
been interested in so young a cantatrice. 

They told me afterwards that from those first notes 
nobody had any doubt that I was a success and a born 
prima donna. Child asI was, I felt sure that /e Bon 
Dieu was at my side. 

When the curtain went down on ‘‘ Una Voce”’ I 
saw a great number of men and women clapping and 
waving their hands, and crying ‘‘ Brava! brava!" and 
even the gods in the gallery tried to whistle as loud as 
they could, and you must not forget that the gods 
were my personal friends. There are no street arabs 
like those of New York. They had long before nick- 
named me ‘‘ The Little Chinee Girl,’’ because of my 
black eyes and yellowish features. f 

Then I remember my father catching me up in his 
arms and kissing me, and my mother and all the 
members of the company petting me as if I had done 
something wonderful indeed, but it was not more than 
I expected to do. 

But there was ‘‘ Sonnambula"’ to come before the 
evening was finished, and they told me there were 
more people to hear ‘‘ Sonnambula”’ than ‘‘ Una 
Voce,"’ because many of the audience had gone out 
and brought in chance acquaintances. 

They told me that one man actually brought over 
no fewer than six friends from the New York Hotel 
over the way, and, what was more and better for us, 
he paid for them. 

But I have told you enough; the world knows 
pretty well what has happened afterthat. But I have 
here told you the story of my first appearance. 


—— J —_— 


THE MAKER OF VIOLINS. 
(Continued from page 95). 
““Two doors beyond to the South, and up one very 
narrow flight of stairs, lived Moc Lau, moc-shunt man 
of magic, who read the stars, and told queer things to 
those who came to see him. The red sign on the door 
post said he was a “ foreteller of evil and the seer of 
seers." Only thin men could go up these stairs to see 
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Moc Lau. When fat men wanted him they pulled a 
string and he came down to them, and charged them 
more for the trouble. Shing Poon was thin, so he 
went up the stairs. 

‘‘ So, father’of music," said the man of magic, ‘‘ you 
have come to see your servant ?"’ 

“Can you find that which is lost?” asked Shing Poon. 

“You light your tuung and blow smoke into the air ; 
it is lost; can anyone find it ?”’ 

There was no jest in the heart of Shing Poon; his 
loss had made him sad. His hand crept downward 
into his pocket, and when it came forth it held two 
silver coins, They lay in the palm, and as he unclasped 
his fingers from them he asked . 

‘* Some one has robbed me; a violin is gone; can 
you find the thief? "’ 

‘‘T aman honest man,” replied Moc Lau, “I cannot 
tell. Give me seven days, then if Iam fortunate you 
can pay me.” 

‘‘T want it now,” answered Shing Poon. 

‘It will never belong to you again,” said the other. 

The maker of violins felt his knees tremble at the 
joints. Moc Lau talked like a man who knew—and 
he did not jest—— 

‘‘Come back to me in seven days ; come back to me 
in seven days and I will show you your violin.” He 
pushed Shing Poon gently towards the stairs. ‘' The 
violins you sell to-day will be full of thunder, my 
friend. Good-bye.” 

The maker of instruments went down grumbling to 
himself, but a ray of hope was in his heart. He 
talked to himself along the street, and he counted that 
which he had lost as the rarest and best of his in- 
struments. That which is lost is always the best. 
Grieving he went back to his shop, but the beauty of 
his work was gone for the while. 

A boy, bold in possession, but guilty with thought, 
went about silently until the hour.of noon, when he 
went out into the shadow-hung street with the violin 
under his blouse. He did not walk toward the fine 
broad streets, where people congregate. His face was 
turned toward the south wall, where the lichee trees 
grew thick with foliage, and when he was no longer 
seen a sound came from behind the green leaves. It 
was the wind blowing wildly around house corners. 
The sun was shining, yet at the music even the leaves 
quivered, as if a storm was beating them one against 
the other. 

There was no evil in the heart of Chu as he played. 
Since he had been old enough to see and walk and 
know his fingers had trembled when he heard the 
moving strings give forth their music. He played 
because the gods had willed it ; it was in his heart and 
soul, and it came out at the tips of his fingers. The 
gods had smiled upon him at his birth—and this was 
the result. 

At noon every day the storm stirred the leaves of the 
lichee trees, because Chu came there and played. Six 
yellow moons—almost in the full—had shone in the 
window under the bamboo roof, and lighted up two 
figures on the matting couch—Chu and the stolen 
violin. He breathed upon the strings, and they 
whispered to him soft sounds, like a child to his 
mother, and nestling his queued head against the dark 
shining wood, he had fallen asleep. And as he 
slept he dreamed the violin had a heart which beat 
within its wooden body, and that it loved him well. 

The seventh day came, as all things come—slowly 
to those who are eaten with impatience, and almost 
before the work of the watchman of the night was over, 
Chu had left his father’s house. Only his mother 
missed him. Shing Poon, with unsteady steps—like 
a tsam-tchu drunkard—ard smoking his pipe nervously, 
went up the narrow steps to the rooms of Moc Lau. 





‘* Now, can you tell me who stole my violin?" he 
demanded, like a hungry child that asks for bre d. 

‘The gifted calls early upon the wise," said Moc 
Lau. ‘‘ Do you want your violin?” 

‘Do I want the best child of all my work? Ask 
me if I want air to breathe, or a mind to think, or 
hands to work." 

“I told you that when you saw your violin you 
would not want it. Then I was not sure, but——" 

‘‘ Has the Kwai god rubbed his hand across my face 
that you should think me crazy?” broke in Shing 
Poon, but the other went on: ‘‘ But now I know that 
you will not want it to-day, your life will be changed. 
The past will be like the abandoned bed of a river, the 
future will be like a mountain torrent. Listen!" 

The morning sun came in the window boldly, but in 
the distance arose a low murmur—the wind raising 
itself in strength. The typhoon seemed to break in 
the room, yet all was placid as a child's face outside. 
The storm demon shrieked and raved ; the wail of the 
tempest—which they call the prince of abandoned 
souls—was heard. It was music such as Shing Poon 
had never dreamed of. 

The pipe cropped to the floor, and he listened like a 
man who dreams fearful things. The music swept up 
and down the room, until he shivered. The es was 
cold and biting—yet the sun shone calmly in through 
the window, and nue-yans walked on the streets with 
uncovered heads. Then came the typhoon of the 
desert. The hot sand seemed to stifle him. 

There was not air enough for two to breathe in 
there. A tree was torn up by the roots, there was a 
crash, andthen came calm. He breathed heavily, but 
could not speak. The man of magic smiled at him 
scornfully, but like one who is a victor. He pointed 
to where a curtain hung: 

‘‘ There is your stolen violin," he said. 

There was a movement, and out from behind the 
curtain same Chu. When he saw his father looking 
at him he paused, and dared come no farther. 

‘Does the robbed one want his goods?" asked 
Moc Lau. 

‘“*You could make instruments, but you could not 
produce a soul that would stir their strings like this."’ 

The hand of the boy clutched the wood more 
tightly, as he waited to hear his father speak. The 
old man held out his hands tremblingly, as one who is 
not quite sure of his ground, and said : 

‘““You are my son and heir, all the work of my 
hands belongs to you. It is all yours, and I am your 
servant." 

He bowed his head, as he would before the god in 
the temple, and then he fell on his knees, and touched 
his forehead to the floor three times. The silence of 
years had been broken; dead gods of wood were 
broken, and a living, breathing thing took their place. 

‘TI live for you; you are my master. I can but cut 
and shape the wood, while you can make it speak ; 
you are a god, Chu, siu-i.” 

Moc Lau, the man of magic, lifted him to his feet. 
‘He shall play before the emperor,” he said. ‘‘ He 
will be famous, and they will say that you are his 
father—not that he is your son.” 

“No more shall my hands make instruments of 
wood,’ said Shing Poon. ‘I will destroy what I have ; 
there shall be but one sze-in-ngok : he and one player 
—I am his unworthy father,” and straightway with a 
steady purpose, and lest he should change his mind, 
he went down the stairs back to his shop and with 
toil-hardened hands he crushed out of existence the 
work of years and threw the fragments in the streets 
to the children who played about the doors. They 
built houses in miniature with them. 

(To be continued.) 
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GEMS OF THE ART OF LUTHERIE. 


The Violins bearing the well-known Names: 


‘‘G. Fillion’? and ‘‘ Georges Lotte,” 


Can now be obtained only from 


HAYNES & CO. LTD., 


Who own the Sole Right of Sale, under Registrations No. 177,954, and 192,480. 


These Violins have made for themselves such a reputation by reason of their exquisite beauty and splendid 
tonal qualities that it is not necessary to describe them in detail, and no description could do them full justice. 
We advise any person thinking of buying a good Violin to have one (or more) of these sent on approval. 

Prices from £8 8s. to £18 18s. Easy Terms of Purchase can be arranged. 

GEORGES CHARLES FILLION, one of the best living violin makers, passed his apprenticeship in the 
famous centre of modern violin making—Mirecourt, the great school which has produced almost all the 
celebrated makers of modern times (including J. B. Vuillaume, Collin-Mezin, Nicholas Lupot, Bernardel, G. 
Chanot, P. Sylvestre, Ch. Maucotel, and many others). Heafterwards worked in Paris and Berne, and with 


Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons of London. 

GEORGES LOTTE was also educated at Mirecourt and afterwards employed by J. B. Vuillaume of Paris. 
His name is registered as a trade mark, No. 177,954. He has been succeeded in business by his brother, Mr. 
Lotte-Maucotel, and the violins now supplied under this mark are of the same very high character as formerly. 


HAY’S PALMALINE. 


o@ FOR PERSPIRING HANDS. “3 

No Violinist, ‘Cellist, or Pianist should be without this Preparation. When applied as directed it will keep 
the hands dry and soft for an hour or so at a time, thus affording the greatest relief and beneficial results 
to all Solo Instrumentalists handicapped by this malady. Highest recommendations from all who have 
used it. Once tried, you will never be without a supply. In Tubes. 1/6 

The ‘‘STRAD" says:—‘ We received the samples of Hay’s Pacmacing, and handed them to two 
Violinists troubled with perspiring hands, who report to us that the preparation quite fulfils its object.” 

The “VIOLIN TIMES " says:—‘In our .last issue we could only briefly refer to an excellent 
preparation of Mr. Hay's named ‘ PaLtMALINE.’ Ihave since given it further trials, and have found it entirely 
satisfactory, so that I now feel fully justified in recommending it to the notice of violinists, ‘cellists, or pianists, 
who are troubled with perspiring hands. The directions for the use of the preparation are so simple that 
no instrumentalist suffering from the complaint should be without it. J can speak from personal experience that 


in six cases in which I tried it, it has fulfilled its object to the entire satisfaction of each of the persons so afflicted.” 


SOME OF HAYNES & GO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The Fiddle Fancier’s Guide, by James M. Fleming. 


A standard work, which contains a complete introduction to the study of the violins of 
the greatest makers, with some information about bows and bow makers, violoncellos and 


basses, and brief notices of the most celebrated players. 
illustrated. Cloth boards. 310 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Art of Fiddle Making, by John Broadhouse. 


A cencise, simple and practical work. 
Well Illustrated. Paper covers, Is. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Repairing, Restoring and Adjustment of the Violin, simply 
and clearly explained, by G. Foucher. 
With many Illustrations. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
The History and Construction of the Violin, with a short 


Account of the Lives of its greatest Players and Makers. 
Written specially for the Use of Studentspreparing for Examinations by G. FOUCHER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Copyrights of the two latter works were purchased by us from the Official Receiver 

in Bankruptcy in February last. 

New Catalogues of Instruments and Accessories now ready, and will be sent free on 

Application, 


HAYNES & Co., Ltd., 14, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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OUR SALE AND EXCHANGE MART. 


Charge for insertion, 20 words, 6d. and 4d. for every additional 

word. Trade Advertisements not inserted in this column. 

Advertisements to be addressed to the SECRETARY, 38, Warwick 
Road, Earl’s Court, London, S.W 


) ee SALE.—Splendid Italian Violoncello, £35. 
Particulars, Delta, c/o Editor, the Violin Times. 


OR SALE.—Violin Solos and Duets for two 

violins and piano, by Vieuxtemps, Dvorak, 

Hubay, Thome, etc. In excellent condition. List on 
application. Facer, 1, Louise Road, Northampton. 


| ae SALE.—Exceptionally fine toned Italian 
Violin. Address, particulars, Mr. W. Forster, 
28, Coleherne Road, West Brompton, S.W. 


IOLA. Choice Tone and Model, with Bow. 
Will accept 45s. or offers. A. Halford, 4, 
Elms Road, Dulwich Village, S.E. 


OR SALE.—A Quantity of Violin Music, Violin 
Schools, Studies, Duets for Two Violins, Solos 
with Piano Accompaniment. Best Editions, and 
celebrated composers. All music is new and full size, 
suitable for teaching purposes. Lists and all parti- 
culars apply to S. H., Office Violin Times. 
Fo SALE—Old Violin, by Albani, £8; Beautiful 
Violin by Colin Mezin, £4 4s.; fine old Violin 
£3; Genuine Testore, £21. Address, ‘* Violin,” 5, 
Oldfield Road, Salford. 


IOLIN. J. B. Vuillaume Strad Model. 


Guaranteed genuine by Bernardel, a Paris, 
and Hills and Sons, London. The above has a very 
fine tone. T. Fielding, 12, Ashton Lane, Ashton-on- 
Mersey. ‘ 


Vi on oe Old Instrument by Cramond, £10; 


also Old Italian, considered a Testore, £25. 
Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 


TO ORCHESTRAL - SOCIETIES 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI'S works ; the best 
and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 sets 
-to select from!!! 
‘*The Amateur Concert.” 
A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, Cello dnd Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, Is. ; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 
“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d. each. 


SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 
‘*Gems from the Great Masters.’’ 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.” 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland.’ 
POPULAR MARCHES, 36 Nos. 

Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by CarRL VoLtTI1. 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart Vott1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHE’s works, 

To Protessors—send for lists of Cart Vortti & 
ANDRE La Tarcue’s theoretical works. 


JOHN BLOCELEY 
3. ARGYLL STREET, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W, 








The only remedy for Whistling Strings 
INFALLIBLE 
RESIN AND OIL. 


Teave (SS Manx 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
— of your Oil for strin It makes the strings more 
urable and Pepa them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has bracing 
qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently fitted for 

orchestral paeee, ms : 
ieve me, dear Sir, rs tru 
R. R. Suigips. YUUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir.—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 


Believe me, dear Sir, yours trul 
R. R. Suimups.  WTUDWIG STRAUS. 


47, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
ber 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 


Yours truly, 
R. R. Suiexps. J. T. CARRODUS. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. st», 
anuary 1st, 1 
Dear Sir,—Through préssure of business, I have not had an 
oupemualty, of t ing you for the Resin and Oil sent me. 
e Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. The first time I 
tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I over-dried the strin 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall 
glad to know how, and at what price, both articles can be obtained ; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. RL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, Lente, N.W. 

M 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines to 
you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for some 
years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none in the 
world to equal them. I am also to say my pupils use both, 


and find them a great advantage. Foichfalt 
‘ai 
F. A. EARNSHAW, 


Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street ; Metropolitan 
‘ College; Philharmonic Society : Richter, Hen- 
schalt Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
" ay sth, 1893. 

Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “‘INFAL- 
LisLe” O1t for my Violoncello Stri: I cannot speak too highly 
of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, incl ing 
that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the strings im 
by using it, and is produced more easily after it is applied. I have 
recommended it to many friends, both professional and amateur, 
and they quite agree with me as to its e 


fficacy. 
1 am, yours same and obliged, 
RANK D’ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
ay 8th, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to thank yon for the Oil just received, and 1 
once more assure that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and the 
best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, asI have found it so useful myself. 

1 am, yours faith 





Mr. SHIELDS. — 


Mr. Sums. FRANK D’ LQUEN. | 


I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, 
tried many kinds before, including aoe Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus's estimonial. 





Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d. 
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“GOMBPO” 


- TO PREVENT 


PEGS SLIPPING. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom 
Price 4d 
CLARENCE Houvusk, 
HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 


“MUNYA 


DEAR SIR, 
I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 
Rk R. Smietps HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


ROBERT GREGSON, 
Violin Maker and Repairer to the Trade. 


Repairs executed in the best manner at reasonable 
rates. Violin Bows rehaired, 1s. 3d., post paid. 
Violin wood and _ fittings Special good strings, 
1s. 3d. per set. Single lengths post free, 

Say if tHick, thin or medium 


103. INGHAM STREET, BLACKBURN. 


r al 
MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST, 

Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to give 
lessc ons daily in LEK DS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX visited 
‘Tuesdays KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. Bradford 
rooms at Messrs. Wood & Mz acshs all's, Music Depot, Ive gate. 
NOTICK.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 

BRroap.ey receives for lessons from Students residing at a distance, 

he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course,of 

Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 

the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 

20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 

the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. ‘The lessons are 


profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction. For Prospectus address 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 


THE ‘** VIOLIN TIMES” 
FOR SALE: All Copies from No. 1 to date (except 
Nos. 44, 46 and 59), with all Portraits and Plates, 
perfect and clean, loose. Sixty-four copies in all for 
5/6 net cash. 
Address: H., 8, CaLLow STREET, CHELSEA, S.W 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
ROMANCE iN G MAJOR 


By T. J. ROWE 
‘** This most pleasing little composition is written in the conven- 
tional key of G, and on account of its very melodious character we 
can well be justified in recommending it to the attention of 
violinists of moderate ability. Degree of Difficulty V."”—Tus 
Viouin Times, February 15th, 1900 
Covigs CAN BE HAD OF 


E.R.Jackson,72,Dawes Rd.,Walham Green,S.W 


PRICE 1t/- POST FREE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROMANCE IN DFOR VIOLIN & PIANO 
BY W. WV. FISHER 

“This will be found a melodious little piece of the drawing- 

room class, and we may well expect greater things in the future from 

this evidently talented composer, Degree of Dithx ulty Vi." —THe 
Viouin Tames. February asth, tgoo 

Coriks CAN BE HAD FROM 
E. R. JACKSON, 72, Dawes Rd., Walham ager 
sw. e 
PRICE 16 POST FREE. [> 
19D & JU 
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Musical Instruments 
every description. 





THE MOST MARVELLOUS VALUE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Specialities : 


Pianos from £10 1os., Organs, £3 12s. 6d., 
Violins, 4s. 6d., Piccolos, 1s. 8d. 


Violin Strings E, Eternelles, 2s., Bundle 

of 30; Gut E., 2s. 6d., Bundle; Gut A, 

2s. 6d., do. Silver-plated Violin E, 5d., 
A 6d., D 8d., G od. per doz. 


Mandoline Strings, E and A, 5d. dozen, 
D and G od. per dozen (Farmer’s §s. 
Violin Tutors, 9s. 6d. Dozen). 


The very best Monopol Violin String in 
Envelopes 4s. per bundle. 


100 Page Wholesale and Export Catalogue 
post free from the makers : 


RICHARD PEAT & CO., 
ALFRETON, DERBYSHIRE. 


P.S.—The above is the same as we supply to the 
Leading Dealers all over the United Kingdom. 
Established 1838. 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 


“Gemunder Art” Violins 


MADE BY 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
42, EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 


Are acknowledged, by the greatest artists, to be the 

only modern violins made that are equal in guality and 

superior in volume to the famous Italians. Catalogue 

free. Correspondence solicited. Prices 200 dols. 
and upwards. 


Do not purchase any Violin until you have cor- 
responded with us. 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, Ltd. 


A SPECIAL EXAMINATION will take place at 
SrREATHAM, S.W., on Monpay, May a2ist, 1goo. 
Candidates will please send their Application Forms 
and Fees at as early a date as possible to the 

Local Secretary, Miss LENA WEBB, 
\5, Telford Avenue, Streatham Hill, London, S.W. 
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APRIL, 1900. : ‘THE VIOLIN TIMES. ADVERTISEMENTS — 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MUSICIANS, LTD. 


~ Central Office : 
14, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, WiC. 


§ncorporated for Musical or other Education and Bramination. 


--—— 











li ts specially’ provided by the Articles of Association thai the income of this Institution-from whatever ‘source 
devived, shall be @ a solely towards the promotion of the Corporation, and that no portiom thereof shall ve paid 
oy tvansferved divectly cr indirectly, »y way eof dividend, bonus, or otherwise howsorver by way of Poh ony 3 to the 


Mesbers. rticle 28 
Signatories to Fncorporation, 


Johannes Wolff. Prof. A. Wilhelmj. Andre La Tarche. Joseph Hollman. 
W. 6. doen gl Bernhard M. Carrodus. Edward Crispin. 


Elcademical Directors. 








Andre La Tarche. B. van der Straeten- 
Centres throughout the United Kingdom : 
ALSO AT 
Colgdine (Dr. Orro Nerrzgt).: Brunswick (Jonannes Kuinpurc, KAMMERM! SIKER). 


Frieburg (Musi pirecror DIMLER). Pietmaritzburg & Natal (G. Ayprews), etc, 


The Next Practical (Pianoforte, Violin, etc.), and Tf heoretical | @xaminations be commence 
in December next, 





Applications for the post of local Secretary and all éniquiries for Syllabus , 
and information as to ¢xaminations, should be addressedto 
i4, Gray’s inn’ Road, London, Ww. c. EDWARD SPIN, Secretary. 





SCRAP ALBUMS, Nos. 1 & 2.—Portraits and Biographies: of Augus t Wilhelmj, 
Adolphe Pollitzer; John Dunn, J. B.Poznanski, TenHave, César Thomson, and many others. 


SCRAP ALBUM, No, 3.>-The iellowing Articles from the Pen of Wallace Suteliffe : 


‘‘ Hints and Help for Violinists;” “* Ai.yssian Fiddlers,” * Karl Frederick Abel,” “* Fugitive , 


Poenis on the Violin,” « Fiddle Ornament:tion,” ‘ Of ‘the Influence. of Violig Tones on 
\nimals,” and ** Sherlock Holmes as a Violinist.” 


SCRAP BURUMS, Nos. 4.& 6.—Numerous Short Articles and Stories by various 
Writers. 
SCRAP nRBUM, No. 6.—-Over filty Plates, Portraits, Autograpas, Fac-simile Labels, 
of Old Violins, ete. The» are loosé and suitable for framing. 
Price of each Volume is. Post free. 


FROM MRS. J. BEAL, 72, RICHMOND ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, S.W. 


Sa Se ae a ee on ee. ae 


Langford’s ENTERTAINMENT Agency. 





Grosvenor Charabers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 





CONGLATS © AND. ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY. DESCRIPTION PROVIDED 


a ee 





SEND “Post CAakb FOR Sprcrmun Copy or THE 


Published 3 | ENTERTAINER” | Monthly. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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